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THE TITLE throws up many possibilties of interpreting the subject. Itis 
indeed a tribute to the multifaceted reality of music that it can be 
discussed in a great variety of contexts. I propose to deal with two of the 
non-musical uses of music, namely industrial and therapeutic music. 
For the sake of clarity as well as convenience, I would restrict the scope 
of my comments to India and the Indian musicological context. 

The endeavour is to establish a positive and conceptual relationship 
between the Indian musical scene in its totality and the selected non- 
musical areas of life. In my opinion industrial and therapeutic func- 
tions represent the capacity of music to extend its power beyond itself. 
Therefore it would be fair to hope that the present ground-clearing 
operation may lead to easier exploration of other non-musical applica- 
tions of music. The Indian view of life seems conducive to affirm such 
interconnections. 

Firstly, the principle of ndda (sound) is described as an all-embracing 
phenomenon. Indian grammar, musicology, philosophy and ayur- 
veda (the science of longevity) have characterized the origin’, classifica- 
tion? and function’ of ndda in such a way that very few life-areas 
remain untouched by nada. 

Secondly, both the refined versions of ndda, music and language, 
have been credited with powers reaching far beyond their own respec- 
tive functions‘, 

Thirdly, art music, a very important category of music in India, 
ascribes affective capacities to individual notes as also to ragas result- 
ing from their combinations and operations.’ The elaborately formu- 
lated rasa-theory could be seen to be a persuasive effort to postulate an 
intrinsic relationship between mind and music. 

Finally, it is of high significance that the standard musicological 
texts define musical phenomena in terms of fundamental ayurvedi¢ 
concepts, suggesting thereby a close and active interrelationship over 4 
long period of history. 

And yet it is to be admitted that applied music has not developed to 
any significant extent in modern India. The chief reason has been the 
failure of the Indian psyche to digest the new learning of the British era 
and assimilate it with the traditional integrated view of life. However 
this is not the place to go deeper into the question. The scene 15 
changing fast and it is imperative to attend to the conceptual frame- 
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work relevant toa healthy growth of the field. Otherwise all attempts to 
create applied music are likely to be reduced to mere fashions, gim- 
micks or imitative acts. A clear conceptual framework would take into 
consideration the contemporary scene as well as the evidence of the 
living streams of applied music. 

At this juncture some observations need to be made to differentiate 
between the two non-musical uses, industrial and therapeutic. These 
observations are a prelude to drawing attention to specific Indian 
musicological contexts. 


1, Itmay be argued that industrial music is expected to play a chiefly. 
recreational role while the therapeutic variety carries out alleviative 
functions. Recreation is aptly understood to be an act of “refreshment 
in body or mind, as after work, by some form of play, amusement or 
relaxation”. In the present context the scope of the term is extended to 
include the relaxing effect of music while work is in progress. To 
alleviate is “to make less hard to bear; lighten or relieve pain, suffering, 


etc. 
2. Bodies and minds under strain are the subjects of the former while 
the latter is directed at cases describable as psycho-physical deviants in 
a given society. 

3. The modern version of industrial music attracts attention essen- 
ually as an urban phenomenon while therapeutic music can claim to 
have a wider area of operation. ; 

4. Today industrial music may be found to havea generic connection 
with the category of folk music. Work-songs would easily come to 
mind. On the other hand, therapeutic music would find precursors/ 
Parallels in devotional, folk and primitive musics. 

5. Finally, industrial music is directed to a more heterogeneous and 
collective audience (or at least to a purposefully grouped audience). In 
contrast therapeutic music focuses on deliberately isolated individuals 
even though they are, physically speaking, members of a group. 


What is the process in which music operates in applied situations? 

An in-depth consideration of the process will require an elaborate 
statement on a fundamental issue: the concept of the Medical Man. 
This will necessitate discussion of the philosophical assumptions of 
cure which are known to differ from culture to culture. Such assump- 
‘tions underlie the systems of medicine that evolve and get accepted in 
cultures. It is contended that a changed concept of medical man will 
necessarily require a corresponding change in the cultural alignment 
rd various related components, applications of music being one of 
them. 

What system of medicine is accepted in India? Can allopathy be 
Stated to be an accepted system? What cultural role is played by the 
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indigenous systems such as ayurveda, undni and the siddha? What do 
the repeated attempts to bring these into the medical mainstream 
suggest? Is it not true that the attempts indicate a cultural preference 
for them? 

All medical systems are concerned with cure — a phenomenon 
which inhabits the grey area between life and death. Cure is thereforea 
culturally contested concept. Consequently, applied music and the 
mode of its operation raise questions of philosophical implication. 

It could be said that industrial music achieves its goal in two ways. 

Firstly, it creates a conducive working environment by shutting out 
unpleasant and jarring acoustic stimuli. In the process it contributes to 
a better concentration of mental faculties of the workers subjected toit. 

Secondly, on the physical side, the musical stimuli are designed to 
reinforce the related muscular activity to ensure greater coordination. 

It is to be noted that industrial music cannot operate efficiently if itis 
remarkably aesthetic/artistic in character. Highly aesthetic music 
would tend to divert the listener’s attention to itself. Industrial music 
cannot afford to be intensely emotive or intellectual as that would 
amount to setting up a separate and competing demand structure. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that industrial music needs to be 
pleasantly inconsequential. The strategy followed is of effacementand 
cushioning. Industrial music blanks out or diminishes the unwanted 
aural stimuli, softens the impact of rigid and mechanical movements. 

In the case of sedentary-mental occupations industria) music 
appears to rely on the principle of contrast. However, to meet situa- 
tons in which repeated and regular body movements feature predomi- 
nantly, it operates on the principle of similarity or correspondence. 

An important difference between the subjects of industrial and thera- 
Peutic music needs to be noted at this juncture. The annoyance or 
uritation of the former is not expressed ! The symptoms are, so to say, 
Tequired to be suppressed. On the other hand, there are occasions when 
Subjects of therapeutic music give vent to their sufferings while the 
music Is operating on them. 

Industrial music appears to iron out the surfacial and temporary 
difficulties of people working in particular, short-lived situations. No 
permanent or long-lasting changes in the psychological set-up of the 
su bject are attempted. No fundamental change in the personality 
Profile of the subject is aimed at. In the ultimate analysis, industrial 
music‘works on factors external to the human beings involved. 

What are the principles on which music therapy, works? 

Broadly, it works at two levels — physiologicaland psychological. 

Blood circulation, respiration, etc. are reportéd to be affected at the 
Physiological level. However, at this level it may be controlled sound 
rather than music which achieves the goal. : 

The well known rasa theory or the rdga-season association come into 
Play at the second level. These correspondences are found to exert 
influence in many musical categories even though their authority 1s 
more profound in art music. It is submitted that music works thera- 
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peutically at the psychological level because it throws up musical 
symbols and/or arouses imagery. All building blocks of music — 
music, language, movement, gestures, etc. — combine to achieve the 
task. 

The qualifying clause is that musical symbols operate with an 
overwhelming cultural bias. Different musical categories are charac- 
terized by varying symbological potentialities. The therapeutic powers 
become less and less universal as the cultural factors assume a greater 
role. 

This is the backdrop against which some Indian orientations are to 
be considered: 


1. Five musical categories are to be borne in mind before selecting 
music for applications. All the categories have their own distinctive 
socio-cultural and musical features. Music from different categories 
can hardly be used interchangeably. A decision would have to be taken 
as to the relevance of a category in a particular situation. 

2. The situation is complicated further by the diversity of Indian 
culture. Music therapy is essentially a bio-cultural phenomenon. The 
cultural diversity therefore poses special challenges. 

Matters are not easier in respect of industrial music because Indian 
urban life is poised between an entirely urban bias and rural loyalties. 

Both musical applications would therefore, need sophisticated for- 
mulations. Musical receptivities will have to be carefully examined. 
Mechanical reactions will have to be distinguished from genuine per- 
ceptual responses. 

3. It has been often convincingly argued that on account of the 
media action, etc. a large segment of medication has lost its culture- 
specific quality. In other words (in the overall evolution of mankind) 
the ‘bio’ aspect has become more standardized even though variations 
exist in the cultural aspect. Against this background it can be main- 
tained that music applications are possible irrespective of cultural 
orientations provided the very basics of music are relied upon. This 
would naturally mean dependence on sound as sound, regarded asa 
physical, physiological and universal entity. Viewed from this angle, 
pitch, volume and timbre are understood as chiefly physical forces 
which can be objectively employed, measured and manipulated. The 
human organism is (correspondingly) to be treated as a physiological 
entity which reacts to acoustic stimuli. Reactions of the human orga- 
nism are measured and subjected to the required analyses. Correlations 
between stimuli responses are established to determine the nature of 
music application. 2 

4. Having recognized the primacy of sound as opposed to musicon 
account of the former's universal efficacy (in contrast (0 the cultural 
and therefore narrower application), it becomes logical to prefer instru- 
mental sound to the human voice. The human voice is richer in 
culturally specific associations. Instrumental sound, on the other 
hand, is content-neutral and consequently more ambiguous. Allowing 
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for simultaneous and multiple interpretations (of a non-musical var- 
iety), instrumental sound lays claim to more effective application ina 
wider perspective. 

The same logic tells us that the voice will have more potency in 
particular cases of application if the diagnosis is definite, though over 
a narrower range of cases. 

Another force, language, can make the situation yet more involved. 
On the one hand, the Janguage variable may make applications more 
effective, depending on the diagnostic correctness; on the other hand, it 
may also confine its use to narrower cultural and individual ‘ranges. 

A corollary may be stated. It is customary to associate the term 
instrument with musical instruments. However, it is hardly justifiable 
to do so in the larger context of applied music. An instrument should 
be understood as any device or agency capable of producing sound. 
From the receiving end, too, the conventional definition of sound will 
need some broadening. Sounds that generally remain outside the 
human auditory province cannot be excluded from applied considera- 
tions. One wonders whether the ancient Indian category of andhat 
néda is relevant in this context. 

5. It has become essential to point out the neglect that timbre, the 
third acoustic dimension, has suffered in comparison with pitch and 
volume, the two other dimensions. In timbre there is much more than 
meets the ear! Timbre has perhaps the most significant contribution to 
make in applied music. 

In umbre, the qualitative as opposed to the quantitative aspect 
comes into operation. It has been already pointed out that applied 
music generally seeks to effect changes in mental states. | would like to 
suggest that sound quality, i.e. timbre, be regarded as a direct correlate 
of mental as distinguished from the physical components of the 
human personality. (In fact, ] am prepared to extend the validity of the 
observation to the non-human living world!) Correlation indicates a 
state of mutual dependency providing guidelines for direct action. 

6. In music, all acoustic explorations are predominantly ronal or 
thythmic. Indian music is known to be chiefly melodic even though 
the polyphonic contributions are not negligible. For the present dis- 
Cussion it is useful to remember that on an affective examination, notes 
prove persuasive and rhythms turn out to be compulsive. The fact 
provides a guideline in both the applications of music, namely, recrea- 
tional and therapeutic. 

7. Finally, I submit that three music-related areas can be identified 
to have a direct bearing on applied music. They are musicology; 
musical aesthetics and music lore. All three have a number of stated and 
unstated correlations between features of musical behaviour and defi- 
nite non-musical uses of music. Musicology and musical aesthetics do 
not accept relationship of music with the physical aspects of the 
non-musical areas of life. But these two performance-oriented disci- 
plines have definite positions on the psychological effects of art music 
on listeners. On the other hand, music lore claims music to have 4 


